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For the National Register. 


ERTTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONSTITUTION AND | 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
L BETTER Y. 
Treaty-making power—. divice andl consent of the 
senate on numinations to aj: Ce e—FInpeachaent 
Besides its equal portion of general teaialelion 
power, the senate of the U nited States has autho- 
rity to advise and consent to the making of trea- 
ties, in which case two-thirds of the senators pre- 
sent must concur: they have also, by the vote of 
a simple majority, the power of advising and con- 


lations of the treaty. Any one who 
as read the speech of Wiu11am Piyx- 
point will scarcely doubt that the 
&presentatives, in this instance, en- 
ipon the constitutional right of the 










ident projects treaties, and rarely or 
s the senate previously to their be- 
ing negoWated. Even after they are framed it 
does not appear to be deemed necessary to com- 
anunicate them to that body when he is determin- 
cdl not to ratify them. ‘The treaty negotiated by 


never co 





senting to the appointment of ambassadors, other 


public ministers, consuls, judges of the supreme | 


court, and ail other officers of the United States 

whose appointments are not otherwise provided 
for in the constitution, and which, shall be esta- 
blished by law. ‘ 

All treaties made under the authority of We 
United States are, according to the constitution, 
the supreme law of the land. This provision 
throws into the hands of the president and senate, 
as the author of these letters conceives, in rela- 
tion to foreign affairs, a legislative power inde- 

pendentiy of that in which the house of repre- 
sentatives participate. Indeed, the doctrine has 
been strenuously maintained, by able and intelli- 
gent men, that once a treaty has been ratified, al- 
«though it may contain stipulations requiring an 
appropriation of money, the vote of the house in 
favor of such appropriation must follow asa thing 
of course, without the capacity con its part of 
withholding its assent. The soundness of this 
doctrine, however, has been sturdily contested; 
and many men of abilities in the house of repre- 
sentatives have strongly contended for the right 
of, participation. A quesiion of this kind was 
largely debated when thestreaty of the year 1794, 
with Great Britain, was before congress. And on 
a more recent occasion, in the year 1815, a sharp 
discussion took place in relation to the authority 
of the house and senate, respectively, as to the 
treaty making power. The house eyentually 
succeeded so far as to procure the passage of a 
bill confirmatory of the articles of the commercial 
convention between the United States and Great 
Britain, of the 3d of July, 1815; thus asserting 
their claim to interfere on occasions of this kind. 
The senate, nevertheless, succeeded so far as to 
cause the word “ declared” to be inserted in the 
enacting clause, which runs thus: “ Be it enacted 
and declared,” &c. which is unusual, and gives to 
the law the appearance, in some measure, of be- 


ing merely declaratory of, and not as anthorizing, 
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Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney in the year 1806, 
with Great Britain, having been rejected by pre- 
sident Jerrensen, was not by him laid before the 
senate for its vote. When a treaty is under in- 
vestigation by the senatorial body, they eall for 
iformation-from the executive, who generally 
furitishe’, By way of explanation, the instructions 
given to the minister who was-employed in the 
making of them, or such part of the instructions 
ag, in his diseretion, he may think prudent and 
proper to be made known. ‘The senate sit with 
closed doors when they have either a treaty or a 
nomination to office under consideration. The 
journal of their proceedings is then kept secret, 
(every person but members and their officers be-' 
ing excluded,) and remain so, unless the injunc- 
tion of secrecy is removed by a vote to that effect. 
On one occasion, when information was asked by 
the senate from president Wasaineron, he went 
in person to offer explanations; but this method ° 
was found inconvenient; for it checked the free- 
dom of debate on the one hand, and on the other 
it tended to compromit the dignity of the execu- 
tive. President Washington relinquished that 
mode of communication, and we believe it has ne- 
ver since been attempted. In nominations to of- 
fice, the senators freely discuss the qualifications 
and characters of individuals nominated; and on 
several occasions they have shown considerable 
firmness in refusing to sanction the appointment 
of persons proposed by the executive. 

The senate have still other powers »f a most 
exalted nature. Its members constitute a court 
for the trial of impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose they must be on oath or affirmation; 
and when the president of the United States is 
tried the chief justice must preside. No person 
can be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. ‘The most cele- 
brated trial of this kind under the present consti- 
tution was that of the late judge Cuasx, for al- 
‘leged arbitrary conduct in the discharge of the 
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duties of his office; but he was not convi 
When the senators vote as a court “of i 
ment, the youngest member votes first, aj 
according to age. The power of prose 
peachments is vested in the house of 
tives; who proceed by appointing a 
which draws up articles of impeach 
the culprit, and sustains them by"te 
argument before the Senate or court. 


From the Richmond Enquir 
EDUCATION. 

It is a delightful spectacle to see 
jefferson and Madison, after having filled the 
highest offices in their country, engaged in orga- 
nizing a system for the improvement of the rising 
generation. These two have been lately associat- 
ed with some of the most distinguished citizens of 
Virginia in a board—tbe transactions of which are 
given in the following sketch by an eye-witness: 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The board of commissioners appointed by vir- 
tue of the act of assembly, for the purpose of en- 
quiring and reporting a proper site for establish- 
ing the University of Virginia, and ft pu 
poses, assembled at the tavern in Gap, 
onthe Blue Ridge, on Saturday tre det day o 
August, according to the directio the ‘law. | 
Twenty one members attended, one from each of | 
the senatorial districts. 

From the district of 

Cumberland, &c. Creed Taylor, 

Dinwiddie, &c. Peter Randolph, 

Henriéo, &e. Wm Brockenbrough, 











Rockingham, Arch’d Rutherford, 
Angusta, Arch’d Stewart, 
Rotetourt, James Breckenridge, 
Charlotte, Henry FE. Watkins, 
Orange, James Madison, 
Loudoun, Armistead T. Mason, 
Frederick, Hugh Holmes, 

Berkley, Philip C. Pendleton, 
Hanover, Spencer Roane, 
Montgomery, John M. Taylor, 
Harrison, John G. Jackson, 
Monongalia, Thomas Wilson, 
Culpepper, Philip Slaughter, 
Buckingham, Wm. H. Cabell, 
Franklin, Nath’l H. Claiborne, 
Albemarle, Thomas Jefferson, 
Prince William, Wn. A. &. Dade, 
Gloucester. Wim. Jones. 


Three members were absent, viz. the member |} 
from the Norfolk district, and the members from i 
the Surrey and Washington Districts; the first, be- || 
, cause the persons successfully appointed declined 
the acceptance, and the two last from sickness. 

The boafd proceeded immediately to the con- 
sideration of the subjects referred to them. Mr. 
Jefferson was unanimously chosen president, and 
Mr. tT. W. Maury appointed secretary. 

After some time it was agreed, on motion of 
Mr. Rutherford, to postpone the question, as to 
the site for the university till Monday. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to prepare a report on 
the other duties assigned to the commissioners, to 
wit, a plan for the buildings; the branches of 
learning to be taught in the university; the num- 
berand descriptions of professorships; and such 
general provisions as may be proper to be enact- 
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ed for the better organization and governing the 
university. The committee consisted of Messrs, 


|| Jefferson, Madison, Roane, Stuart, Dade and 
|| Breckenridge. 


Sundry offers were received of voluntary con- 
tributions, namely, from the rector and trastees 
of Washington college of their lands and houses 
in Lexington, their stock, &c. &c. and from Mr. 
Jo'in Robinson, of Rockbridge county, of sundry 
tracts of land and slaves, to take effect after his 
death, all upon the condition that the university 
should be located at Lexington; and from the 
trustees of the Central College in Albemarle, of 
their lands and houses, subscription money, &c, 
on the condition that the university should be fix- 
ed at the Central College 

The question as to the location of the university 
was decided on the next meeting of the board, on 
Mondzy the 3d August. ihe votes were taken 
by poil and they stood thus—For the Cen- 
tral College, in Albemarle, Messrs. C. Taylor, Ran- 
dolph, Brockenbrough, Rutherford, Watkins, 
Madison, Mason, Holmes, Roane, Jackson, Slaugh- 
ter, Cabell, Claiborne, Jefferson, Dade and 
Jones—16 
Those who voted for Lexington, were Messrs. 
Breckenridge, Pendleton, and John M. Taylor—3. 
» And for Staunton, Messrs Stuart and Wilson—2. 

A. report onal the subjects referred to the 
oard, cdntainin recommendation of a com- 
prehensive system of education, was agreed to, 
and signed by all the members of the board, on 
Tuesday, the 4th of August. This report will be 





| transmitted to the two branches of the next Ie- 
| gislature on the first day of its session. 


llaving closed the business on which they as- 
sembled, the following motion was made by Mr. 
Roane: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this board be 
given to Thomas JeiTerson, esq. for the great 
ability, impartiality, and dignity, with which he 
bas presided over its deliberations.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Breckenridge, 
who expressed his satisfaction at baving an op- 
portunity afforded him of declaring his cordial ap- 
probation of the sentiments contained in the re- 
solution. And on the question being put by Mr. 


| Holmes, the resolution was carried unanimously. 


The president then rose, and in a very feeling 
and impressive manner congratulated the mem- 
bers of the board on the harmony which had pre- 
vailed in their deliberations on this great and mo- 
mentous concern, expressed his sincere and ar- 
dent hope thatthe result of their labors would 
conduce to the permanent interests and happiness 
of our beloved country, and bade them an affec- 
sae farewell. ‘The board then dissolved it- 
self. _ 
We are informed that the Central College, in 
Albemarle county, which is recommended by the 
commissioners as a pr: per and convenient site 
for the university, has the advantage of being 
near the central point of the white population of 
the state. The actual centre of white population 
is said to be a few miles below the college. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 
Extract of a letter from Margarita, 23d July, 1818. 
*“ The changes so long expected to take place 
in the military concerns of the states on the 
Maine, have been realized; the supreme direc- 
tor, Bolivar, relinquishes the military command, 
to take the immediate charge of the civil admi- 
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nistration; we have letters brought from Augus- 
tura in seven days, by which these accounts 
come—gen. Bolivar, with the chief of the staff 
Soublette, and one or two other general officers, 
areat Augustura. Gen. Paez is called to the 
reme commard of the Army, and the whole 


sup E ) ; 
military administration and all eperations will 
henceforth be in his hands; he unites the confi- 


dence of all descriptions of persons, and has ac- 
complished more against the generals and ar- 
mies of Spain than any other officer In the 
action of the 2d of May, in which so many noble 
sacrifices were made to the cause of liberty and 
the country, after the whole of the Venezuela 
infantry was routed, gen. Paez, with a corps of 
cavalry lancers, which he led in person, destroy- 
ed the whole of the royal cavalry, not leaving a 
man to teil the fate of the rest the Spanish in- 
fantry were in consequence formed into a solid 
phalanx, and were preparing to retire in that or- 
der. Paez dismounted a division of his cavalry, 
and led them to the charge with lances, broke 
the Spanish phalanx, and with bis own sword 
killed the Spanish gen. Torres. He remained 
master of the field; and afte: he had rested his 
corps two days on the field of battle, and mount- 
ed all his troops, he marched for Calaboso, carry- 
ing with him the arms, military stores and tro 
phies taken on the field. I send youa sketch of 
the distribution of the generals now engaged in 
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at the moment which is to give the result of the 
great experiment from the military operations of 
Europe. Every nation has been placed at the 
point of most ready concurrence with its best ef- 
fect. Whatever can be done by constitutions 
and domestic quiet has been employed in each 
vation. All the language of persuasion and of 
kind report has never been refused to bless the 
Jiopes of success. The press has been carefully 
watched, that no jealousies should be excited 
from any foreign correspondence, and when a fa- 
vorable opinion could be obtained, it has been 
courted, and left with the most powerful effect 
belonging toit. Preparations are to be made for 
the most superb reception of the princes. All 
the perts of the vast machine of policy are to be 
in action together. The prince regent has en- 
couraged the English nation respecting their re- 
sources, when he dissolved the parliament, and 
this measure. will engage the nation with its do- 
mesti¢ affairs. ‘The greatest appearance of con- 
cord between the courts of Britain and France is 
in all public transactions, and lord Wellington is 
present in all the military movements of the al- 
lied armies in Vrance. The military possession 
of the Netheriands, as a guard upon the expected 
removal of the army of occupation from France, 
has been taken at an early period, and Prussian 
troops had arrived, that every thing might be 
ready at the conjuncture, and that there might 





re-organizing the army. General Marino 1s ap- 
pointed second in command. Paez is at St. Fer-| 
nando; the volunteers from Europe who have | 
joined the patriot army are with Paez, and he | 
possesses their entire confidence. ‘The losses of | 
the last campaign were heavy in every respect; | 
in noble spirits and self devoted to liberty, and in | 
arms wasted and destroyed by the desultory na- 
ture of the war, and the want of artificers for 
small repairs; as the loss of a cock or hammer 
screw, or the wearing out of a featier spring, 
renders the firelock useless: the whcle attention | 
of the government is now directed to recruiting | 
in the several districts; and the supplies of arms | 
lately received from Europe, are so abundant, | 
that the campaign will open with a force better | 
provided and equipped than any since Miranda! 
was at the head of the military force. 1 cannot | 
trust to paper any thing which would interest anc | 
gratify you, because the agents of Spain are very | 
uctive, and spare no money to intercept every 
kind of correspondence. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that the plans in agitation are such as pro- 
mise results the most important. ‘There was 
some dissatisfaction prevailing among the troops, 
and that despondency which always attends the 
want of great successes had, as is usual, attribu- 
ted those disasters which are iniseparable from 
every war, to the want of good fortune, or good 
talents, or the confidence of the troops in Boli- 
var. He has had discretion to sacrifice his pride 
to the public interests, and as every man in the 
army considers Paez as the bulwark of the liber 
ties of Venezuela, it is confidently expected from 
his accustomed sagacity and success in every 
action in which he had been engaged, that the 
same good fortune or the same talents will guide 
him to the final triumph over the troops of 
Spain.” 





| 





From the Essex Register. 
The expected political arrangements in Enrope 


cannot even be imagined. 


be as little appearance of change as possible. 
We may presume every thing within the reach 
of tcgisiation has been done. The disquiets of 
private conditions are secret ia their power. The 
best guard upon them is the quiet of every thing 
in the public state of affairs, and they are un- 
known in the great events of the age in which 
they happen. What may be expected from the 
endless competitions of commerce, when any 
thing like the former state of things is restored, 
It is in commerce the 
British nation has its strength. The French have 
lost no former prejudices, and the rivalships on 
the ocean are muitiplied. The oppressions which 
the late conditions of Europe have cccasioned,, 
have given high expectations from the expected 
change. And they who have been in circum- 
stances to profit for a moment from the sufferings 
of others, already begin to feel a less prosperous 
condition. What willarise from grest competi- 
tion and endless disappointments we are yet to 
discover. ‘Tlie emperor of Russia is the most ac- 
tive, and in the best condition to profit from the 
state of Europe and Asia. ‘The émbassy to Per- 
sia has enlarged his prospect in the east, and the 
pacific measures with Turkey enable him to lay 
iirm the foundation of commercial prosperity in 
his southern provinces. He does not forget the 
possessions he holds, or the countries he controls 
in Europe. Te has given his aid to the present 
pacific state of Sweden, while he every day be- 
holds his increasing power on_ the shores of the 
Baltic. In Poland, while he retains the supreme 
power, he sees many things which could render 
more happy the state of the people, without any 
hazard to his own supremacy. He finds the to- 
pics of applause, while he confirms his power 
over this much injured country. And while he 
restores a commerce which has been destitute of 
its proper incentives, he finds a use for all the ta- 
lents the Jews have in uniting their interests 
with hisown. Already the trade of the Black 








give a deep interest in every measure. We are 


3ea has become active. We are told a thousand 
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vessels passe 1 from it into the Mediterranean, , 
and it was observed not one American vessel. An| 
American agent was at Olesst, but the neglect! 
of trade was not attribute, on the part of the 
Americans, to their want of vigilance, but to their 
opportunities. The greater part of the trade 
was not to our benefit. itis expected that this 
commerce will b: known by an actual portion of 
it, and that the negotiations in Turkey wiil ren- 
der secure so mich as our national advantage 
May recommend ‘o us. We cannot at this meno- 
rable period, when all nations are beginning anew 
their commercial pursuits, be too early in our 
policy to gain every advantage, and should nexzo- 
tiations with many nations prove useless, at the 
present moment, nothing could justify the ne- 
gilect of any nation. To us the character of com- 
merce is anew one. We are limited by nothing 
past. We depend on our energies, and what may 
not be of present use, cannot fail of being impor- 

tant in the boundless career of glory before us.— 
Commerce in Asia is finding new hopes. A 3o-a- 
bay Gaze'te informs that Siam junks bring Siam 
sugar from Prince of Wales Island, so that they | 
hone to have noneed of sugar from China or Ma- 
nilla. The competition between America anil | 
the East India cotton is considered with great at- 
tention in India. The Calcutta exports are given 

for ‘ast vear at 150,090 bales. Of these 17,U0v 
were shipped in September, or about a ninth, and ! 
15,090 in May and October. We learn also tha_ | 
a channel in the passage from Malacca to Bom ay | 
has been disesvered inside of the North Sand. — 
It has rerular soundings, and a survey to ascer- | 
tain all its advantages was expected. In the, 
Prince of Wales Island they have regular gazettes, 
and only need the advantages of good govern- 
ment to extend their commerce with the larger 
islands and continent. [A governor and council 
have been established there for thirty years past, 
subject to Hengal.] 

The affairs of South America prevent the sure 
calculations of that commerce which must belong 
to itsenatural advantages. The partial chanes : 
which military movements must create will be | 
soon forgotten, when the lawful owners of the | 
soil are restored to their tranquillity. The Ca-)| 
raccas have at present but a sixth part of therr po- | 
pulation, but their natural advantages for com- | 
merc? could soon restore their numbers, ina few | 
years, perhaps months, of tranquillity. [If of what: 
they had it is a mistake, the difference now is only | 
7 4 to 8: of the former population, as to the future 
isas extensive and more fertile than France.] 
The welcome which the Venezuclians gave to the 
English in March last, is su ‘ficient to explain their 
great expectations from their military adventures, 
and how dificult in such circumstances must be 
the reduction of such countries to any foreign 
jurisdiction of any name. The patriotism of St. 
Jago of Chili takes the highest character. When, 
inthe first ardour of it, they make a full surren- 
der of all the riches which have supplied them 
the luxuries of life. The spirit of Buenos Ayres 
promises to be of a higher character, in the 
greater subordination both in their civil and mi- 
litary affairs, and this unon better hopes, than 
the reformation of misguited men upon the talents 
which have been introduced, and the higher am- 
bition to be employed The commerce of Havan- 
na has been greater in the past than in the pre- 














ceding year, The English have opened the West 
Indies for many articles. Tae condition of St. 
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Domingo and the other Spanish islands has not 
yet been much assisted by the new population in. 
tended for them. Cuba seems to have the great. 
est success. In Hayti, or the French part of St. 
Domingo, the question of a union seems undeter. 
mined. It was the ambition of one party to t 

the old experiment of kingly power, and of the 
other of a republic.—It is now to be seen whe. 
ther it was a rivalship of men or of principles 
and whether the rivalship will be maintained. - 

The military operations in Florida have been 
explained by our government. The measures 
were directed to the public safety, and it is de. 
clared with no enmity to Spain. As we have not 
the whole history of the affair, so far as it regards 
the ultunate purpose respecting Florida, we can 
only pronounce that the measures appear worthy 
of the mtlitary reputation of gen. Jackson, and 
we trust, by the wisdom of the present adminis. 
tration, will not be found unworthy of the best 
hopes of the nation. ‘ 

Of the condition of Mobile we learn, that it 
hal 30 new houses and a convenient wharf since 
the present year had begun. The produce from 
New Orleans for the three years past has exceed- 
ed six millions. The Cahaba land, at the seat 
of the Alabama government, are for sale. The 
restored quiet of this southern territory will pro- 
vide for its speedy settlement. Dr. John Williams 
has promised notes, with a map and plates, to as- 
sist the history of Kentucky, and Dr. Baker has 
promised a work on the chmate of the southern 
states. Of the Louisiana sugar estates, a most 
favorable account is given, and of their increasing 
value. The description is much beyond any 
former expectations. The salaries which are 
often fixed at great sums are lost in the amount 
of profits from well conducted plantations. The 
American population is gaining daily, and is said 
to be nearly equal already in the legislature. We 
are indebted to Mr. Niles for the substance of 
this information, in his Register. An observer 
at Laurenceburg, on the Ohio, says, in the four 
months ending Ist July last, he saw passing 800 
boats and rafts. he prospects of Louisville at 
the Rapids of the Ohio, are increased by the ca- 
nal at this place, which is soon to be opened, and 
the settlements extended in this quarter. We 
observe also an increased activity in the neigh- 
borhood, and on the shores of the Jakes. A new 
steam boat has been built at Sacket, N. Y. onlake 
Untario, for the commerce between this part of 
the United States, and Kingston, in Upper Canada. 
The distance is above 30 miles, and they intend 
to make the passage in four hours. We learn 
that Buffalo is to be inspected to ascertain what 
new advantages can be given it in lake Erie. In 
Dunkirk, on the same side of the lake, they are 
contemplating the best condition of their harbor, 
and providing to secure it. Cleaveland, a port 
of Ohio on the same lake, is to be improved. The 
light house will soon be up, and it is expected the 
navigation of lake Erie will be safe. The grand 
canal inspires all the adjacent country. From 
one of the interior towns of New York, we have 
a specimen of the industry excited.. In Mentz 
the persons taxed were short of three hundred, 
and they manufactured nine thousand yards of 
woollen, and ten thousand yards of linen cloth, 
and they made above 23 thousand weight of ma- 
ple sugar. By the last report from Illinois they 
iad not reported a population which entitled them 
to the privileges ofa state, but the number would 
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be soon complete... The following is the outline 
of Charlevoix’s visit to this country from Canada, 
published at Paris in 1744. The river St. Jose ph 
en-ers Michigan lake in a S. E. course, and is 
navigable 80 leagues, the fort being 2U leagues 
up From the entrance of the lake to a smal! is- 
land, lat. 44, 30, N. the coast is sandy. Six leagues 
above the fort on St. Joseph, above a league 
he passed La Prarie de la tete de Bauf, and atiei 
another league came to the sources of the Thea- 
kixi. Going 50 leagues on this river from its 
source, it forms a Jake, but as the river opens it 
is less deep. The largest stream it received was 
the Iroquois. At the forks joins the MHiinois, 
which after 60 leagues had hardly 2 feet of water, 
while the Theakiki after 100 leagues is a fine ri- 
ver. Below the forks 15 leagues, the river now 
called Hlinois, is deep and large, and in its course 
receives many streams. ‘The Jargest is named 
Pisticoui, having rapids at its mouth called Char- 
bomniere. A league below is a round rock very 
high, called Fort des Miumis, with soil on top. 
Another Icague on the left is seen “The Rock,” 
sv called, and here the river foims an island. 
Lake Pimeteouy is the river opened wide fer 
three leagues, about fifteen Icagues from the 
Rock, and hence it is 70 leagues to the Mississippi. 
The entrance to the Lilinois lat. 40 N. and it en- 
ters the Mississippi E.S. EB. We notice this tor 
mer account to engage attention to the French 
account of the country, aud to exhibit the easy 
passage from Quebec to New Orleans, as in the 
natural state this was the easier passage by water 
between the two settlements. The St. Lawrence 
profits from the exampke of its neighbors, and the 
indulgence shown to Canada, as well as the confi- 
de: ce in the new appointment of governor, pro- 
mises the present quict of the country 

In the Atlantic states are full proofs of the ge- 
neral prosperity. The attention to the southern 
rivers is unexampled. A new stcam boat betwcen 
Norfolk and Alexandria is to be obtained by sub 
scription. The many inquiries respecting the 
Chesapeake will be accompanied with Thomp- 
son’s account of the late British visit to these wa- 
ters, we trust with some hints for our safety. 
Washington expects to add an hundred new tene- 
ments thisyear. The.present friendiv intercourse 
with Canada has given inio our possession many 
plates used for counterfeiting the bills of banks in 
the United States, and this is another check upon 
the growing frauds practised uyon the banks. 
We expect more caution at home in respect to 
these public institutions, so intimately connected 
with commercial confidence. Among the exam- 
ples of our New England schools, that of Provi- 
dence is worthy of notice. In five schools were 
800 children, giving of the females above 3 to 4, 
&@ proportion never befure observed. , The ex- 
tremes of cold and heat have been attended with 
no evils as to'the prevalence of disease. Our ca- 
pital, reckoning its population at 40,000, reports 
the ¢caths in July at 73, with 11 of consumptions, 
10 of fevers, and 5 of old age, or above 70 years. 
We hear of general health, and powerful vegeta- 
tion, 

From the Georgia Journal. 

Captain Wright has broke his parole of honor 
and absconded. On the 26th ult. (the day pre- 
vious to his disappearing) he addressed the fol- 
flowing note to the governor: 

“ Sin,——-On the 2oth of May last I was arrested 
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|by order of your excellency. Since that time I 
Ihave Waited in the expectation that a court mar. 
tizl wouid be orcered for my trial. No charge 
has yct made its appearance against me. 1 there- 
fore pray that your excellency would withdraw 
the arrest. H you should think proper not to do 
so, suf]: r me to call and see you, as I have busi- 
ness of injportance. 
(Signed) OBED WRIGHT.” 

To this conimun‘cation no answer was return- 
ed. His fears, we understund, were considerxbly 
excited by the premature statement in the Savan- 
nah Mepulilican, ot the determination of the pre- 
sident of the United States to kave him tried bee 
fore the federal court for murder. Dreading a 
long and Joathsome in.prisonment in jail, and 
probably apprehending, from the “ hue and cry” 
which had been raised against him, that his con. 
duct would not be impartially investigated, he 
took the faty] resolution to flee fiom justice. 

_ A reward of 500 do'lars bas been offered by 
the executive for his apprehension. ihe deputy 
| marshal and assistant agent for Indian affairs ar- 
lrived here on ‘Thursday, with 2 warrant to take 
him into the custod; of the civil authority—but 
the * bird had flown,” 

FROM THOMPSON'S ANNALS. 
Account of Aiexunder Sectt, who spent some years in 
the Interior of Africa. 

In a note to the Narrative of Robert Adams, 
p. 140, a letter is inserted fiom Mr. Brackner, of 
Liverpool, giving some particulars of the loss of the 
Montezuma. We are informed that this vessel 
“belonging to Messrs. ‘Theodore Koster and Co. 
and bound to the Brazils, was wrecked on Nov. 2, 
1810, between the Capes de Noon and Bajadore, 
on the coast of Barbary; that the master and crew 
were made prisoners by a party » Arabs, &c.” the 
letter conchides by the following statement: “ It 
is also suid that the crew have obtained their li- 
berty, except oe boy.” In the course of the last 
spring this boy most unexpectedly found his way 
back to i iverpool, after having been, as it seems, 
for a period cf nearly six years detained asa slave 
among the Arabs, and having been conveyed by 
them some hundreds of miles into the interior of 
Aftica! From the unaffected simplicity of his 
; manner, and from the little disposition which he 
| manifests to magnify or exaggerate his adventures, 
there is great reason to place confidence in his 
narrative. A full account of it-is shortly to be 
| published, for the young man’s benefit:. in the 
‘incantime, we have been favored by» friend in 
' Liverpoo! with the following outline of his travels, 
‘which we hasten to lay before our readers. The 
‘names are spelled, as nearly as possible, according 
‘to the young man’s pronunciation of them, with- 
out any attempt to reconcile them to the descrip- 
tions of geographers or of former travellers. 

“Alexander Scott was korn in Liverpool; and 
when 16 years oid sailed from thence in the ship 
Montezuma, captain Kimbley, bound to the Bra- 
zils, on Oct. 26, 1810. On Nov. 22, the vessel 
was wrecked on the coast of Africa, somewhere 
between Cape Noon and Cape Buajadore. He fell 
into the hands of the Arabs; they sold him to one 
ofa distant tribe, by whom he was taken in a south 
direction for 15 days, travelling he supposes about 
15 miles a day, when they came toa number of 
tents in the El Gibbla district. Having remained. 
there seme months, his ma:ter told him that his 














fan Jy and others of the tribe were going,s long 
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journey to Hez el Hezh, that he must go with 
them, and there change his religion or dic. 

« The part of El Gibbla from whence they set 
out was about 20 miles trom the sea coast, and 
the party consisted of abont 20 families, with a 
great number of camels, sheep, and goats; the 
time of the year about the beginning of June. 
The direction in which they went was to the 
southward of east, and with little deviation from 
adirect course duringthe whole ofthe journey.— 
The first four or five days over hard clay and 
very barren ground; for 11 days cver sandy hilis 
and valleys; then for two months over more hard 
ground, with some hills, but not high ones, <ros- 
Sing some running waiers of brackish quality, and 
passing a salt mine anda brimstone mine; then; 
after going for two days through » wood, came 
again to sand. Saw no town, but met occasionally 
with other parties of Arabs. ‘Tiiis sandy district 
took about a month to pass, and it was terminated 
by arriving, without any previous distant view, at 
a large sen or Jake. The day was very clear, and 
mountains were discernible on the opposite shore, 
but nearly resembling clouds. On the banks oft 
this sea they came toan assemblage of huts calied 


KJ Sharrag, belonging te the tribe of Oreactect.|j 


Here all the camels, goats and sheep, with two 
persons of each family, were tefi. The rc 
of the party were taken acress the sea in a large 
bosi built of a hard red wood, and without any} 
iron in its construction, rowed by six blacks w ho! 
were slaves, setting out at sun rise, going the 
whole of the day; a little before sun set the anchor, 
a large stone, was let down, and the boat remvtin- 
edi stationary until sun rise next morning, when 
they again set off, and procecded till sun-set on 
the second day, when they anchored as before. 
Soon after day break on the third day went on a- 
gain, and about * wo o'clock in the afternoon ar- 
rived atthe shore, having gone strait across, 
making for the mountains, at the foot of which 
they landed, in a district called E} ilezh. ‘the 
water of this sea was smovth, had a deal of weed 
upon its surfice, was clear under the weed, per- 
fectly fresh, and had no appcaiance whatever of 
acurrent. Scott did not particularly Jock fur a 
termination of this lake at the higher or lower 
endashe crossed, but is peifectely satisfied he 
did not see either end of it. Its lengih is flem 
N.E. to S W.and the boatmen caikal it the 
Bahar El Tee eb.—They slso teld him Uiat to the} 
southward there wasa large sult sea, which they} 
called the Bahar El Kabee-er, to which there was! 
no end, ‘and that the one they were upor run int 
it, where there were many Saifins el Ka-be 
or large ships, and 2 harbour called Bani! 
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ends being placed to the north and south: at the 
end was a door; but there was not any windows 
in the building, nor any chimney. This place 
Scott was told was the grave of Seedna Mahomet, 
meaning of a great man connected with or re- 
lated to Mahomet, whose name amongst the 
Arabs is Ur so-ell. Here the party prayed, kiss- 
eda stone near the door, and told Scott he 
must now become a Mahometan, or be killed. 
tle, however, stcadily refused, and was not again 
urged, but was not taken any more to the grave, 
though the party frequently visited it during their 
stay at El Hezh, which was about a month, when 
they left it in the same boat which took them 
there, and had also during their stay carried many 
other parties for the purpose of visiting the grave, 
On their return there was more wind; a mast was 
therefore constructed of two oars placed across” 
each other, and a blanket was used for a Sail; so 
that, leaving the shore about the middle of the 
day, and sailing all night, they arrived at El Shar- 
yay about six o’clock the next morning. The 
whole party then set out on their return, travers 
ed the sandy district for about a month; then came 
to the wood, where they had a conflict with some 
black people, called Bambarras, who were quite 
j naked, tattooed, and armed with bows and arrows, 
Leaving the wood, they travelled for about a 
month and a half over hard ground; came to a 
valicy where there was some vegetation; stayed 
there about 6 moons; then went theee days’ jour- 
j ney toanother place, where they remained two 
!orthree months; then set off again for El Gibbla, 
and for a week cr two went over hard ground, 
then came to sandy valleys, which took them a 
little more than a weck to cross; and in about a 
week moie they arrived at E! Gibbla. They 
avoided going too far to the northward, being 
afraid of the Moors. He was detained with the 
tribe wandering about until the end cf July, 
or beginning of August, 1816, when he escaped 
and got to the neighbourhood ef Wadnoon, from 
whence he communicated with Mr. Wiltshire, 
the British,Consul at Mogadore, who sent for him; 
he arrived at that place on August 51, leftit Nov. 
11, and got to London Dee. 9, 1816.” 

Upon the narrative, we may remark, that the 
number of days which Scott and his party cccupi- 
ed in their journey, was more than 100, which at 
the rate of only 10 miics a day would make a dis- 
tance of i000 miles. tn rowing acress the like, 
they spent about 30 hours, which at the rate of 
four miles per hour would give a breadth of 129 
miles. Itimay be conjectured that the route whieh 
they tock was somewhat to the northward of the 
Niger, and probubly to the N. W. of the supposed 
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On the eastern shore of the Bahar ‘Fee-eb, whe 
the party landed, was a number of huts, built c¢ 
wood, and covered with rushes. The name of 
the country was El Hezh; of the particular place, 
El Tarsee Mahomet; and of the tribe inhabiting it, 
Fl 'Tarses del Hezh Here were many pilgrims, ! 
accompanied by some of whom the party with 
whom Scott was set out at sunrise the morning 
afier their arrival to go into the country, taking 
Scott with them, saying, they were going to Hez! 
el tiezh to Seedna Mahomet, where Scott must 
change his religion, cr if he did not Mahomet 
would rise up and kill him. They proceede: 
through « crooked mountain route ti!labout three 
o’clock, in about a south direction, when they 
arrived at avalley, in which stood a building 
about the size and shape ofa common barn, the | 





situation of ‘Tumbuctoo. 
From the Boston Centinel. 
LETTER FROM SWEDEN. 

[The following letter was received here a few 
days since from a very intclligent Swedish gen- 
tlemun in Goftenbury—We are assured the pic- 
ture here drawn is not * Funcy’s Sketch; and 
we are satisfied many Americans, who resided in 
Sweden from 1809 to 1814, will contemplate it 
with interest, not unmixed with decp regret at 
the reverses of fortune which have been experi- 
enced by their old friends. We have also a high- 
er object—its publication may teach some useful 
lest.ons of experience to others—* Learn to be 


Fn de ; io36 
wise from others’ harms and you shali do fil! well. 
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**.Gottenburg, April 28, 1818. 
«“ My Dear Friend, : 

« [avail myself of the opportunity presented 
by the return of one of the ships of your country 
to reply to your favor of the 20th October last, 
which reached me about Christmas. 

« The interest you express for the welfare of 
myself and those friends with whom we were ac- 
customed to associate, during your residence 
here, recalls to my mind a period of time full of 
prosperity and happiness.—Every thing appears 
to be now changed, and I know your heart too 
well to doubt its sympathy for this sad reverse 

“ Gottendurz, fora time, Was no doubt more 
benefitted by the restrictions imposed upon t rade 
under the French system, than any other citv ol 
Furope; the whole trade of the North was in 
some degree tributary to our prosperity; our 
merchants, unaccustomed to such a state of 
things, knew not how to improve their advanta- 
ges. The trade of fish, deals and iron, which in 
the course of a year did not exceed the value of 
one million rix dollars, suddenly became convert- 
ed to a commerce in silks, teas, indigo, &ce to 
the extent of one hundred millions, which was 
the estimated amount of property here during 
the year of 1810—1]. A_ mere commission on 
the transaction.of this business, without the ad- 
vantage of speculation, by persons babituated to 
small gains, and whose views were necessarily li- 
mited, one would have supposed sufficient to 


have laid by a competency for life, but am sor-} 


ry to say this has bcen the case in few, if any one 
instance. 

« A system of luxury and extravagance was in- 
troduced, which could not have been justified, 


even under a guarantee of the continuation of 


the same extended business —The hamble man- 
sions, which had sheltered our fathers during the 
period of their active and laborious lives, when a 
few barrels of herrings composed the whole traf- 
fic of the place, were considered too mean and 
contemptible fora season of unexampled pros. 
perity. Palaces were every where raised and 
more money was really expended in this absurd 
ostentation than the whole town would now be 
valued at, upon a fair estimation. From being a 
fishing village, Gottendurg became, as it now is, 
one of the most splendid cities of its size in Eu- 
rope. Witness the line upon the Gotha Canal: 
such a range of houses probably cannot be found 
in any city on the continent, if you except Dres- 
den and St. Petersburg. 

“ Unhappily this luxury was extended far be- 
yond building large houses; expensive furniture, 
and splendid equipages, were a natural conse- 
quence, and an immense addition to the expen- 
ses of the table was unavoidable —Families which 
were living upon 1800 rix dollars in 1808, were 
known to expend 6009 rix dollars in 1813.—Such 
is the fact without the least exaggeration. 

“The peace wrought a wonderful change; 
our merchants, who thought the prosperity of 
Gottenburg fixed upon a permanent foundation, 
found themselves involved in ruin by the dimi- 
nution of trade. Bankruptcy has followed, and 
last year seems to have nearly completed the 
dreadful struggle. Twenty-one cemmercial hou- 
ses were under the necessity of suspending pay- 
ment Curing the last year. You can judge of the 
misery which must have been the result upon « 
population not exceeding 20,000 souls. The 
Gotha Canal Bank, and the Discount Bolago 
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Bank, were both under the necessity of er 
their doors. This produced a sensation which 
was felt all over the kingdom, and has involved in 
ruin many who were independent, and were sup- 
posed out of the reach of any of the contingen- 
cies which could happen by any convulsion in the 
mercantile world. The shock was severely felt 
at Malmo, and their Bank so much involved as to 
leave no hepe of recovery. At Stockholm many 
individuals suffered, and I am sorry to add that 
one of the most respectable Swedish Banking 
houses in London has met with a loss of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, banco, which has inyolved 
it in ruin. 

** Such are the consequences of an unnatural 
and excessive trade; could you but be an eye- 
witness to some of the heart-rending scenes 
which have passed under my observation in the 
circles where we have spent so many happy 
hours, your heart would really bleed. But I will 
not pain you, my dear friend, with a more parti- 
cular recital. We entertain.a hope that we have 
taken the most bitter part of the draught, and 
though we have been sorely afflicted, still we 
may hope fora return of happiness, when honest 
industry and a proper economy will secure a mo- 
derate share of the comforts of this life —Our 
import trade is reduced to nearly nothing. —The 
season is yet too early for the export of iron, as 
but small quantities have come into the market 
since the Canal of Trolheatta has been free of 
Ice. 

“ You will no doubt have seen an account of 
the death of our king, and of the peaceable suce 
cession of Bennanorre, who is now Cuanues the 
idth. He is very popular, as you know he was, 
with the military, the peasants and the burghers, 
There are some of the nobility who feel a hostil- 
ity which they are forced to conceal. 1 have no 
doubt in my own mind that he will make a good 
Sovereign. Gustavus Vasa was elected king in 
1626: from that period to the present year some 
one claiming the same blood has been upon the 
throne, though in two instances it has been filled 
by German Princes, collaterally descended from 
the great founder of the Dynasty, who may be al- 
most considered as much strangers to the empire 
ag BeRNADOTTE. 

** Accept, my dear friend, the assurances of 
my high esteem, and believe me to be with un- 
feigned regard, your friend and humble servant.” 





From the New York Evening Post, of August 8. 

Food for philosophers.—The reader will find in 
this evening’s paper some curious and novel 
speculations from captain Symmes, the new ge- 
ologist of Ohio, whose redent declaration that the 
*¢ earth is hollow and habitable within,” has excited 
so much diversion among all classes of the com- 
munity. It would seem, from these publications, 
that capt. S. is intent upon establishing his theory 
—though his first communication was received by 
some asa burlesque upon the vagaries of some mo- 
dern philosophers; and by others, as the wild ef- 
fusion of a disordered brain. For ourselves, we 
profess but little knowledge of the science, of 
** world making,” as this branch of philosophy has 
been facetiously called; but as absurd and prepos- 
terous as the theory of capt. Symmes certainly ap- 
pears at the first glance, we will do him the jus- 
tice to say, that it is not move so than many the- 








ories which our philosophers have attempted to es- 
tablish within the last tiventy years. At all events 
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we doubt whether capt. Symmes’ ideas of structure | 
of the earth will be received with more derision | 


or reluctance, than were Sir Isaac Newton’s doc 
trines of the earth when first promulgated. 

Many people entertain an opinion that captain: 
S. is afflicted with a partial derangement of his in- 
tellect; and possibly this opinion may be strengti- 
ened by his efforts to illustrate his singular prin- 
ciples of geology. Upon this point, we can state, 
that we have recently had conversation with « 
ing 3 of talents and respectabilty, who has 

nown him well at Cincinnati, within one or two 
years. During this acquaintance, our informant 
states, that nothing was further from him than in- 
sanity. With these remarks, we leave the matter 
to philosophers, world makers, and the public, to 
puzzle for themselves—expressing our regret ut 
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was then one 


pels 


sn at the poles, and I deemed: it 4 

This was the first confirmation 1 
sort My Hew positions. ‘bbe fire ball 
that fell in Conncetieut in 1817, produced three 
distinct repoms in rapid succession, this showed 
it consisted of three concentric spheres. 

Since last January my. mind has been almost 
entirely devoted to the study of nature’s laws, 
both abroad and at my reading desk; and L bave 
found fall ftity strong additional proofs of my new 
principles; | will s the base of a number, 
from whence the studious may their merits 
(as Thave done) in books shat treaton them. If 
the learned admit inv phiesophy without a formal 
treatise, } shalibe the more eratitied, 
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Proof ia—TVhe alternate dark and light circles 





the same time, that captain Symmes, who ap-! 


<] 2 1 a} reis ofthe | o.8 
pears so anxious to descend into the bowels of the |] Within another. 


earth, had not accompanaied the British expedi- 
tion to the North Pole. 
From the Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser 

of Julu 3. 

GtometTRY.— Memoir 2. 
St. Louis, June 17, 1818. 
With dividers scribe a circle on a plate of mat- 

ter of loose texture, and in the centre add a very 
small circle; then draw a right line through the 
centre. It is evident (as maiter gravitates matter 


a oe portion to quantity and distance) that either 


centrewise; so being suspended extremely rare 
only a rotary motion is needed to throw it compact- 
ly towards the outer circle. ‘Uhis admitted, it fol- 
lows that half way from the outer to the inner sicic 
of this circle of matter so thrown out, a like rari- 
ty of gravity should prevail, and hence a disposi- 
tion to separate into two concentric circles occurs. 
Thus far admitted, it follows that successive simi- 


lar subdivisions should exist, -graduaily lessening: 


in force or quantity. By applying this principle 
to the earth, I found the necessity of concentric 
spheres. A decision of schoolmen on these lines, 
shall be followed by additional positions, further | 
explaining my new principle of hollow planets con- | 
centric spheres, declared in a circular letter of 
the 10th April, 1818. 
JOHN CLEVES SYMMES, | 
Of Ohio, late Capt. of Inft. ' 
6EoLocy—Memoir 3. 
Light gives light to discover light—‘Ad Infinitum.’ | 
St. Louis, June 24, 1818. 
Having about a year since decided on the ge- | 
ometrical necessity of all planets being hollow, and 
consisting of separate concentric spheres invol- 
ved within each other, (as I last week published:) 
like laws led me, on the 19th of December, 1817, | 
at Pass Christian, (Gulph of Mexicv) to decide | 
that the same rotation that throws the matter 
wide from the centre would throw it some de- 
greesfrom the poles. This rotation I deemed 
sufficient to protrude the equator, and so flatten 
and thin the sphere at the poles, that the matter 
would shrink or gravitate from the thinnest point, 
at each pole, towards the thicker parts of the 
sphere, and thence the poles remain epen.—On 
the 16th of last January, near Mobile, a fire ball 
burst, that an instant before projected a cone of 
fire trom each pole at right angles with: its course; 


i 


' 


' 


; seen round the poles of Aiars, as if several con. 


centric spheves open at their poles, existed one 





2. Saturn’s rings, which have the appearance of 

spheres widely open 

at their poles, owing perhaps to great rarity and 
a rapid rotstion. 

3. One of the cusps or herns of Venus, some. 
times rupning 15 degrees into her dark hemis. 
iphere, being narroy, bends inwards like a hook 
| before it terminates, as if tats narrow lighted part 


j wound round the brim ofa hole, that might bea 


“hollow 
‘ ‘ , it biuntly, leaving a daik space of several degrees 
the inner circle, being almost equally sur- ! : E. hy a ee 
rounded by matter, must be very lit:!e gravitated || 


pole, and at other periods terminates 
land again showing atip or spot of light, as ifa 
hole had interr:pted the horn near the point. 


i 4. The belts of Jupiker (whose poles we cannot 


isec) seem to favor the doctrine of a plurality of 


| spheres, more or less solid, as do the belts of 
| Mars. 
3. The spots on the sun, which have the ap- 


| pearance of fractured branches in his ourcrmost 
, Sphere of solids, through which an inner one is 
seen: his poles too may be open but we can ne- 
iver sce them. 

6. Although the equinoxes proceed, yet the 
ust proportion of the tlatted poles continue, as if 
le globe vielded like a soap bubble. 

7. \von filings sifted on paper, form into con- 
centric circles on holding a maguct under the pa- 

er. 

Tie other indexes of proofs will be added, in 
succeeding numbers, showing how the emigration 


j 
t 


jj of fish and quadrupeds (if not birds) over and un- 
ll der the polar ice, northwards in the fall while 


poor, and southwards in the spring when fat, 


| proves my new doctrine, together with many ad- 


ditional phenomena concurring by analogy. 
{hope an early decision of the schools may test 
the truth of my principles. 
Man feels that the Deity is great and powerful 
beyond comprehension—this he is taught by re- 








its bursting like a bomb-shell showed it hollow, 
the two cunes of light besides its tail showed it 


ligion and the wonders of creation. So far as this 
feeling is founded on the excellent and magnifi- 
cent formation of tie universe, (if 1 am right) it 
should be as many times doubled as these qualities 
are shown to be, by each planet containing a suc- 
cession of lesser ones, habitable on their inner and 
outer surfaces, either for man or fish and quadrup- 
eds, which are food for man; the inside spheres of 
the sun, and his compeers, the stars, should also 
be included as equaliy iiabitable. 

Although men cannot comprehend the iafinite 
zreatness of God, yet the more they understand 
iis mighty works, the more they must adore him; 
hence currect philusophers cannot doubt divinity 
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er refrain from .worship, where all nature tells 
them adoration is due. 
JNO. CLEVES SYMMES, of Ohio. 

P. S. The data I have as yet obtained, indicates 
that near latitude 75 north, the degrees decrease, 
so that the nineticth is not more than 5 or 10 
miles: that n high latitudes gravity is so littie 
abate] by the retary motion, that water should 
solidify with a much less quantum of cold there 
than bere; that sunshine afier reaches nearly to 
the inside equators, and may be refracted and 
Yveflected beyond them. ‘That when and where 
the sun shines perpendicularly on the concave 
verge of the holiow in sammez, it is excessive hot; 
that the south pole is much more open than the 
north ; that the spheres are alteraately farther off 
and nearer each other, in successive pairs; that 
the inside seas are fresh, and discharge ato the 
outer seas periodically if not consiantly; that air 
coming out from the hollows of the inermost 
spheres, is more unbealthy tous than common 
north wiads; that the average space between the 
splieresis not less than 500 miles; that the N. pole 
is 5 or 600 miles bevond the ninctieth degree; 


that the monsoons and our N. easterly and south | 


westerly winds are forced out and drawn into the 
hollow poles alternately—that the fire-ball me- 
teors come out of the hollow poles much as the 
Winds do. f. ©. 8. 


From the (Edinburg) Caledonian Bercury. 
RAILWAYS. 
Memorial submitted to the provost and magistrates of 
Ldinburg, respecting railways. 

“ The importance of internal communications by 
water and land carriage to the prosperity 9f «@ coun- 
try is universally acknowledged. Next to the 
genial! influence of the seasons, upon which the 
regular supplies of our wants, and a great pro- 
portion of our comforts, so much depend, there 
is, perhaps, uo circumstance More interesting to 
men in a civilized state, than the perfection of the 
means of interiar communication .? 

Rep. Com. of House of Commons. 

The improvement of the land carriage in’ the 
neighborhood of Edinburgh, for some time back, 
has attracted the attention of the public, and a 
general meeting of pcutlemen was tately held on 
the subject. It was there resolved to employ Mr. 
Stevenson, enginecr, to make a survey of the 
most eligible lines for railways for the convey- 
aucqof dimber, conl, stone, lime, manure, and com- 
modities in yeneral, to and from Edinburgh and 
Leith, and the meeting directed a copy of their 
resolutions ‘to be transmitted to the lord pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, with an expression of their 
confident reliance, that the present undertaking 
will meet with the support of the lord provost 
and magistrates, a reliance which is four de.) on 
the active spirit of improvement by which the ci- 
ty is at present distinguished—the liberal patron- 
age afford¢d by its magistracy to every useful 
and ornamental work; and on the circumstance 
of this undertaking being conducive, in so many 
ways, to the advantage of the city at large, and 
particularly of its public revenue.” 

The object in view and which has suggested 
the making a survey, is well entitled to the at- 
tention of all classes of the community. Instead 





of insulated patches of railways here and there, 
for particular purposes, or for the convenience of 
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private individuais, which are in use at present, 
it is confidently expected, that in time, by means 
of railways, extensive tommunications may be 
opened, branching out from the metropolis to 
distant points, and conveyance thus facilitated in 
general by an improved system of reads for hea- 
vy carriages. 

The sanction and support which the magistra- 
cy of Edinburgh have so very liberally afforded 
to the Union canal upon public grounds, demon- 
strates their full conviction of the importance and 
advantages of extensive intand communication. Ca- 
nals and rai'ways co-operate in the same great 
ohject—the conveyance and distribution of commo- 
dities, the produce of agriculture, mines, and ma- 
nufactures. The products of the west brought by 
the canal, and of the continent ef Kurope imported 
into Leith, distributed through the interior, by 
the railways; while they, in return throngh the 
various districts of the country, collect the native 
products, not only for the supply of the city it- 
self, but' dlso to be transported to Leith for expor- 
tution, or to the basin of the canal, for the con- 
sumption of the wes/; and Edinburgh, thus placed 
in the centre between the canal, the port of 
Leith, and the railways, must become a general 
emporium of trade and commerce. 

By reducing the expence of conveyance, the 
miieral wealth of the surrounding country, the 
stoge, coal and lime, a great part of which is at pre- 
sent wholly or partially dormant and unproductive, 
will be rendered active and beneficial; the pro- 
ducts of agriculture will find a more extended and 
guicker market; the soil of the country, by the 
cheap diffusion of manures, will acquire increas- 
ed fertility, and the operations of husbandry will 
be rendered less costly. Existing manufactures 
will receive afresh impulse; and new ones will 
be introduced by the. greater cheapness of fuel. 
The expense of erecting the western dock at 
Leith would be immensely diminished by the 
reduced cost of materials, and the completion of 
that highly impertant work greatly facilitated; 
acompletion which will give, without any danger 
of future obstruction, an adequate depth of water 
at entrance, corresponding to the depth at pre- 
sent unprofitably possesscd in the eastern docks, 
and thus remove the on'y bar which excludes 
from the enterprise and exertions of the mer- 
chants of Leith, a participation in the commerce 
of India. The diminution of the cost of the ma- 
terials for building. ‘Io the community at large 
the measure holds a greater abundance of the ne- 
cessaries of life at a cheaper rate; for camiage en- 
ters largely into the cost of all commodities, and 
particularly into the cost of food, fie! and habita- 
tion. he carriage of potatoes is about twelve per 
cent. of their fatal cost; the carriage of coal about 
40 per cent.; and, with regard to stone, the carri- 
are of ruble, or common building stone, very fre- 
quently forms sia-seventh, parts of the whole cost; 
for out of Ss. 6d paid for a cart of stones in 
Edinburgh, Ss. is paid for carriage. But to point 
out with accuracy before hand the new impulses 
in every walk of life which would be communi- 
cated by a reduction of one-half of the cost of car- 
riage, is no easy task; and if the most correct 
picture could be given few perhaps would be in- 
clined to admit its truth. he century, which 
has passed, gives us experience for our guide; we 
have seen the causes of the improvements that 
have taken place, marked their operation, and 





proved their effects. ‘Che intoduction of tum- 
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pike roads, the discarding of pack horses, the sub- 
stitution of cartage, are in the recollection of ma- 
ny persons still living. How visionary would 
that man have been deemed, who, before the ef- 
fects were seen, had offered to the eyes of his 
contemporaries a picture of the improvements 
which these changes have occasioned; of the 
increase of agriculture; the extension of commerce 
and manufactures; the mulliplication of the inhabi- 
tants; and the increased wealth and comfort of every 
lass of the community? 
intercourse is foundéd, in a great degree, the 
| pre-eminence of Great Britain over the other coun- 
tries of Europe, and the perfecting of the system 
of internal intercourse is an object of the greatest 
general importance. 

The general effects of the diminution of the cost 
of carriage cannot better be described than in the 
words of a late writer on this subject —* Around 
every market you may suppose a number of con- 
centric circles drawn, within each of whigh cer- 
tain articles become marketable, which were not 
so before, and thus become the sources of wealth 
and prosperity to many individuals. Diminish the 
expense of carriage but 1 farthing, and you widen 
the circle; you form, as it were, a new creation, 
not only of stones and earth, and trees and plants, 
but men also, and what is more, of industry and 
of happiness.”—Anderson’s Rural Recreations. 


It has been remarked, that railways have hither- 
to been confined almost exclusively to coal works 
and other mines, and that itiventions whose only 
recommendations are simplicity and usefulness, 
are ofien suffered to lie long in a state of public 
neglect. The time has at length arrived, however, 
when carriges moving on level surfaces, or on 
gently inclining planes, with a little friction, and 
{Without obstructions, are fast spreading over the 
face of the country. Of this we have many in 
stances in Scotland: the duke of Portlund’s railway 
from Kilmarnock to the Troon, of tex miles in 
Jength; Lord E’gin’s way at Charlestown, of 
about jive miles; the rshine, of 





railways of Mr. £ 
Mar, at Alloa; those at the Carron works, of about 
viz miles in length: sir Jon Hope's railway at Mus- 
selburgh, and many others already formed, besides 
some at present contemplated, of which that pro- 
jected from Kelso to Berwick, a distance of tven- 
ix-two miles, snd for which an act of parliament is 
already obtained, is the mast striking. 

Though the railways atCarvon are not exempt 
from slight risings and depressions in their course, 
the reductions which they have occasioned in the 
expense of carriage merits much attention. Fe- 
fore their establishment, the company paid month- 
ly, upon an average, 12001. sterling for carriage. 
Upon the establishment of the railway, they di- 
ininished the number of their horses three fourths, 
and reduced their monthly expenditure for car- 
riage to 300/. or to one fourth upon an average; 
thus effecting a saving to the company of about 
10,8002. perannum It may further be noticed, that 
there the mode of arrangement is extremely ana- 
logous to that which would be proper for supply- 
ing a large town such as Edinburgh with the neces- 
sary commodities, by means of railways. In going 
through the works, where there are no railways, 
a single horse takes a waggon along, carrying one 
ton; and having thus, at different times, brought 
his number of waggons through the works, the 
whole are then connected together, and dragged 
at once by the same horse along the railway. 


On the superior facilities of ' 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT AND GENERAL Jackson. 

In this day’s sheet we have copied soine excel. 
lent observations, originally written for the Rich. 
mond Enguirer; a paper of My. Jefferson’s school. 
This production contains the most severe stric. 
tures on the invasion of Florida, and animadverts 
with great force of reasoning on the conduct of 
the President for making war on a friendly and 
neutral nation without the consent of Congress, 
as defined in the Constitution. General Jack., 
son’s proceedings, the writer thinks, could not 
have been in conformity with his instructions; if 
this be so the General is told freely of the con- 
sequence of his infamous campaign. Mr. €ole- 
man, Editor of the Evening Post, has come for- 
ward most candidly, and condemns in his usual 
energetic style, the conduct of the executive and 
the vandal General. ‘This seems to us an impor- 
tant period in the American annals; a direct at- 
tempt is made to introduce slavery and despotism 
in the freest country the world ever beheld, 
wherein nothing but plenty and prosperity greets 
the eye of the natives and the numerous stran- 
gers that visit them. Melancholy might other 
nations look ata superstructure reared by the 
wisest men in the Republic, when demolished by 
Jacobins and daring demagogues, to glut their 
‘thirst for arbitrary power at the expense of what 
{is held so sacred—the rights of a great people! 
| Whatever our opinions of the American people 
may have been, or may be, is of no moment, but 
we should never wish to see them lose one parti- 
cle of their civil liberties; the evil consequences 
would not perhaps terminate on this side the At- 
lantic. When we speak of this period with res. 
pect to our neighbors, there at first seems to be 
more danger than usual. *A president has lately 
been elected without opposition; a Session of 
Congress was holden in which he rendered him- 
self exceedingly popular, and in his northern 
tour, he was every where haiied with adoration 
by his old and most rancorous enemies in such a 
manner as might actually make him imagine, that 
now ts my time to intraduce arbitrary power. Fors 
tunately his drift is unmasked, and we suppose 
by fur the most respectable portion of his old 
friends the democrats have Ied the way in de- 
nouncing him to the public. The federalists, 
perhaps, vexed at their rashness in supporting 
Mr. Monroe, have stood aloof for some time; 
now they declare their disapprobation of the 
Florida invasion, so that the President will likcly 
| find himself assailed by the strongest opposition 
that ever appeared in the United States, who will 
support the constitution in its full purity. Good 
frequently springs out of evil, and notwithsjand- 
ing our doubts for several weeks past, we art al- 
most persuaded that good to the United States 
will snxing from the invasion of the Spanish ter- 
ritories. 

RURAL ECONOMY. .« 
From the American Centinet. 

I send you some observations on manure best 
suited to different soils. They are founded, not 
only on my own experience, but on the practical 
knowledge and skill of many whose advantages 
have, perhaps, far exceeded my own. In the 
course of my farming, I have had recourse for 
information to such authors on agriculture, as I 
have, from time to time been able to obtain; and 
I have carefully noted instances of experiments, 














where they have proved correct, and their pre- 
scriptions answered my most sanguine €xpecta- 
tions; and shall give you some of the prescrip- 
tions nearly in their own words, viz: 

ON MANUREs. 

Lime, quick or unslacked, contains no salts, 
when slacked; attracts oils, acids and salts, from 
the earth and atmosphere. Clayey and other 
soils, when first broken up, or ploughed, contain 
various mineral and poisonous particles, weeds, 
worms, grubs and insects; all which lime dis- 
solves. The oils and salts absorbed from the 
earth and atmosphere, then become so intimately 
un’ wd with the animal and vegetable substances, 
already dissolved by the lime, as to be converied 
into a soapy matter, by which they are rendered 
miscible with water, and become the food of ve- 
getables—Lime, by its expansive force, opens, 
divides and lightens a stiff soil, by which it is 
more easily pulverized, and gives a greater fria- 
bility to stiff soils than any other whatever. It is 
thus the roots of plants are permitted to extend 
themselves. 

DUNG. 

Dung of all sorts contains salts and oils.—The 
dung of horses, hogs and sheep, is the hottest and 
best adapted fer stiffand cold soils. 

The dung of horned cattle is fat and cooling, 
therefore most proper tor light, sandy and gravel. 
ly lands. 

When dung is carried into the field, where it 
is intended to be used, the highest headlands and 
banks should be ploughed, and the dung deposit- 
ed thereon, with earth thrown over it. The 
headland being ploughed and pulverized will 
readily absorb the essence of the dung, and what- 
ever quantity of the dissolved salts and oils may 
be washed off by successive heavy rains will be 
carried over, and greatly enrich that part of the 
field adjoining to the dung.—As the headlands 
are generally the highest and richest part of the 
ground, the earth being mixed with the dung, 
will make a good compost; and for twenty loads 
of the dung when spread on by itself, ten loads 
by being thus managed, will prove nearly, if not 
equally as advantageous as when dung only is 
laid on. Hence, two acres of land, in lieu of 
one, or in proportion, may be every year manu- 
red/ exclusive of the advantage of making the 
jand more even. 

FARMYARDS AND COMPOSTS. 

The middle or centre of the farm-yard should 
be two feet lower than the border; by 
this urine and essence of the dung will be saved, 
which otherwise are liable to be carried off by 
the rain; and these drainings, if sprinkled over 
the land with a watering pot, will be a good 
dressing of themselves. {In this yard should be 
put astratum of about six inches of rich earth, 
such as scrapings of reads, sweepings and scrap- 
ings of filth round the buildings, leaves of trees, 
corn stalks, weeds, mud from brooks, ditches and 
runs, and all other articles that can be convert- 
ed into manure; such as saw dust, tanners’ bark, 
apple pulp, after being pressed for cider, &c. 
over which, throw your stable dung, and all the 
refuse hay and straw. This yard should have a 
wall or close fence, 8 or 9 feet high, with sheds 
against it to keep the cattle warm and dry, with 
racks and cribs to feed them from. In this yard 
the whole stock of cattle should be turned every 
night until the season arrives for stabling them. 
Those different articles will rot and imbibe the 
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essence of the dung laid on, as well as- what the 
cattle make. When convenient opportunities 
permit of depositing alternate strata in this man- 
ner, an exceeding good compost is made ‘at a 
small expense. 

the foddering of the cattle through the day 
in winter on this compost, will greatly increase 
and enrich it, and in hot weather there should 
frequently be laid a thin layer of mould over it, 
to prevent the sun from exhaling any of its pro- 
perties, and it should be turned and mixed twice 
in the course of the summer and fall, and imme- 
diately before it is put on the land. 

MARLE. 

Marle is composed of lime, clay and sand; is 
increased in value according to the quantity of 
lime it contains, and best adapted for sandy and 
light soils. ‘Tie quantity is from 40 to 80 loads 
per acre, in proportion to the lightness of the 
land 

Marle exposed to the open air, will fall into 
powder, or put into pure rain water, will dis- 
solve. It will blunt the acidity of vinegar. 

As clay cannot well be discerned from marle 
by its appearance, the above experiments will 
discover it, as the effects will be entirely oppo- 
site. 

URINE, Ssoapsuns, &c. 

‘Stale urine, drainings from the dunghills and 
soapsuds, are greatly preferable to dung for fruit 
trees, as penetrating better to their roots, and 
not harboring insects that are conveyed to the 
roots of trees with the dung; which, mixed with 
the mould, undergoes a second fermentation; 
and thereby the worms and insects acquire such 
strength as to make the tender roots and fibres 
of the trees part of their food. Hence, trees 
being deprived of a greater part of their grand 
resources (which are conveyed to them through 
the pores or mouths of every root and fibre) be- 
come diseased and frequently die. Another dis- 
advantage attending the application of dung to 
roots of trees, is, they harbor insects and worms 
that attract moles and other vermin, which do 
much injury, by breaking the roots and tender 
fibres of the plants, and by making hollow passa- 
ges which admit the cold air and frost in win- 
ter, and the dry and scorching heat in summer.— 
Hence, trees and plants become sickly, and are 
rendered incapable of producing luxuriant crops. 

A Penn. Farmer. 





A DAY IN VIENNA DURING THE SITTING OF THE 
CONGRESS. 
From Bright’s Travels in Lower Hungary, 

It was Sunday; the shops were all closed, and 
in addition to the mass which is daily and almost. 
hourly celebrated in all the churches, sermons 
were preached in the German language. It is a 
day of more than ordinary festivity among all 
ranks; the theatres are open in the evening; and 
I was strongly recommended to visit a place of 
public amusement, called the Kedoubt, where, in 
all probability, I should see many of the distin- 
guished persons then collected at the congress. 

Not having yet delivered my letters, 1 accom- 
panied a gentleman of Vienna, with whom I had 
made an accidental acquaintance. We entered 
the room about nine o'clock in the evening. It 
is a magnificent saloon, finely lighted, surrounded 
by a gallery, and forming a part of the large pile 
of buildings called the Bourg, or Imperial Palace. 
Never was an assembly less ceremonious; every 
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one wore his hat; many, till the room became 
heated, their great coats; and no one pretended 
to appear in an evening dress, except a few Eu 

glishmen, who, from the habits of our country, 
ahd some little vanity, generally attempt to dis- 
tinguish themselves by an attention to outward 
appearance. Around the whole circumference of 
the room were four or five rows of benchies, oc- 
cupied, for the most part, by well dressed fe- 
males, while the other parts presented a moving 
multitude, many of whom were in masks and 
dominos, and were busily engaged in talking and 
laughing, or dancing to the music of a powerful 
orchestra. My companion squeezed my arm as 
we passed a thin figure, with saltow shrunken fea- 
tures, of mild expression, with a neck stiff, bead- 
ing a little forwards, and walking badly. * that 
is ouremperor.” Ishook my head and smiled. 
He was alone and dressed like the rest. ‘ Pray, 
allow me to doubt a little, till I have some further 
proof. “ Then, do you see that little man, with 
white hair, pale face, and aquiline nose; he i sat 
was almost pushed down as he passed the corner? 
that is the king of Denmark.” Again I shook my 
head in disbelief. ‘“ Here the emperor of Russia 
approaches.”’ 1 looked up, and found the infor- 
mation true. 

His fine manly form, his round and smiling coun- 
tenance, and his neat morning dress, were not to 
be mistaken; they were the same which some 
months before, I had seen enter the church at 
Haerlem, to the thundering peal of the grand or- 
gan. I soon recognized the tall form, the solemn 
and grave features,of the king of Prussia; and af. 
terwards seeing these two in familiar conversation 
with the two monarchs, whose pretensions I had 
disputed, was satisfied their claims were just. 
‘That short, thick, old getleman is the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar; that young man near him 
the Crown Prince of Wirtemberg. Here, turn 
youreyes to that seat—that large elderly man 





with a full face, he looks like an Englishman, he 
is the King of Bavaria.’ ‘ Pardon,’ [ exclaimed | 
stepping quickly aside; ‘that was the Grand Duke 
of Baden,’ said my monitor, * whose toc you trod | 
upon; he was talking to Prince William of Prussia; j 
here, fall back a little to let these gentlemen pass, 
they seem very anxious to go on; one, two, three, 
four, five—these are all Archdukes of Austria— 
There seems alittle press towards that end of the 
room. See three women in masks have beset the 
King of Prussia;he seems not alittle puzzled what 
he shall do with them. Now a party of waltzers 
draws the attention of the crowd, and the king is 
left to dispose of his fair assailants as he thinks fit. 

** Do you see that stout, tall man, who looks at 
the dance; he is the duke of Saxe Cobourgh; and 
by his side, not so stout as himself, is his brother, 
prince Leopold.” ‘ Who is that young man, next 
to us; marked with the small pox, who is speak- 
ing broken English *” “ It is the crown prince of 
Bavaria; he is said to be very fond of your nation. 
And here,” giving me another hearty squeeze with 
his elbow, “ is an English mi-lord.” He had on his 
head a remarkable flat cocked hat—two ladies in 
dominos leaning upon his arm. The hat unique 
of its kind, rather excited a smile in my compa- 
nion. 

After a little more pushing, for the room was 
now become very full, we encountered a fine dark 
military looking man, not in uniform of course, 
but with mustachios. “ This was Beauharnois, 
Viceroy of Italy.” In this way for two or three 
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hours, did we continu? meeting and pushing a. 
mongst hundreds of men, each of whom, had he 
made his appearance singly, at a fashionable route 
in London, would have furmshed a paragraph to 
our newspapers, prints to our shops, titles to our 
bazars, distinctive appellations to every article 
of our dress, and themes, if not ideas, to our 
pocts. 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Tt is with much pleasure that we insert the fol. 
lowing interesting scientific intelligenée, from 
the pen of Prorrssor Hatt, of Mipviesury Coz. 
Lege. He has been professor of Mathematigs 
and Natural Phitosophy in that flourishing $2’hj. 
nary for several years past, and is much esteemed 
among men of the first literary distinction in thig 
country, and in Europe. The account here given 
is interesiing, and written with much elegance 
We hope that he will give further particulars con. 
cerning this wonderful phenomenon. 

FROM THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 
The following account of a Meteor is from the pen 
of Professor Hull of Middiebury College: 

A Meteor of uncommon magnitude and bril. 
liancy was observed, on Friday evening, the 17th 
ult. by a number of inhabitants of this and the 
adjacent towns. It made its appearance, accord. 
ing to the most accurate chronometers, at twenty 
nine minutes after nine. A gentleman of this 
village, standing in his garden, which inclines to 
the southeast, happened to be looking towards 
his house, which was northeast from him, and wag 
surprised by a dazzling light of a peculiar hue, 
proceeding, as he supposed, from the building. 
furning his eye round, he saw the object from 
which the light emanated. ‘The luminary was 
then, by estimation, 35 or 40 degrees above the 
horizon, and in an easterly direction from. this 
borough. 

It appeared of different magnitudes to different 
individuals. Some affirm, that its apparent di. 
ameter was equal to that of the full moon which 
was then rising but a few degrees from it. Others 
are of opifion, that it was not more than half ss 
large. If cither of these suppositions be near the 
truth, it must have been a body of immense size; 
for its distance was manifestly very consider:sle, 

Its descent, many imagined, was in a right line 
perpendicular to the horizon. But this could 
not have been. It probably fell in a parabolic 
curve. Its velocity we are unable correctly to com- 
pute. ‘the celerity of its movement was so great, 
that no person, with whom we have conversed, 
have ventured to estimate the length of time 
during which it was visible. It could not have 
been, at most, more than a very few seconds. 

We have heard its appearance compared to 
that of iron in a furnace, the instant it is beginning 
to fuse. Some say its light was somewhat differ- 
ent from that afforded by melting iron, but that it 
was more brilliant. 

Three explosions took place, while the meteor 
was in the heavens. The report was so loud as 
to be heard by most of the people in this village. 
rhe houses were jarred as they are by a slight 
earthquake. ‘The sound was thought, by some, 
to resemble that of a heavy thunder. By others 
it was compared to the noise of three cannon dis- 
charged *n quick succession. 

A little before the explosions occurred, or ra- 
ther before the report was heard, a brisk scintilla- 
tion, or sparkling of the meteor, was observed. 
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Particles proceeded from the body, and continued 
luminous till they had arrived at a considerable dis- 
tance from it, but gradually growing less and Jess 
vivid, till they disappeared. 

Many individuals saw the light, who did not see 
the meteor. 

A gentleman belonging to Whiting, states, that} 
he witnessed the phenomenon, during its passage 
from near the zenith till it was totally extinguish. | 
ed; that he saw it three times, violently agitated, | 
g0 to use his own language, “us to turn over;” that | 
at each egitation or leap, its buik diminished, and | 
that shortly after the third, the luminary wholly 
disappeared; that at the time of these agitations, | 
he tmiard 3 distinct reports. It was probably the | 
light sent forth at the second explosion, whicia | 
was observed by the gentleman mentioned, who} 
was standing in his garden. He also heard the | 
report, but imagined that not more than three 
minutes intervened between the flash and the} 
time the sound reached his ear. Other gentlemen 
of this village suppose, that the intervening time 
could not be short of five minutes. 

Though the motion of this, as well as all other 
meteors, is rapid (and they have been seen to 
move one thousand miles in a minute,) it is well 
known that the motion of sound is comparatively 
slow, passing over less than thirteen miles in.a 
minute. Supposing the intervening time to have 
been five minutes, the meteor, when it exploded, | 
must have been about sixty-five miles distant from | 
this place. If the interval was fifteen minutes, | 
its distance must have been about two hundred | 
miles. 

We cannot donbt, that, at the moment of the! 
above mentionnd agitations, stones, denominated 
meteoric, were projected from the principal mass, | 
and precipitated to the earth. Such, we believe, | 
is universally the fact with meteors which ex-| 
slode inthe atmosphere. ‘These stones are usual- 
I of a globular form, and always covered with a! 
black or deep brown incrustation, composed 
chiefly ofiron. The internal part of the mass is 
of a grayish colour, and of a coarse, granular tex- 
ture. Chemical analysis has shown, they are 
made up principally of iron, sulphur, magnesia, 
clay, lime, and silex. ‘These stones have fallen 
in almost every part of the globe, and of all sizes, 
from that of a pea, to that of a body of several 
yardsin diameter. But one instance of this kind 
has, to my knowledge, occurred in New England. 
This is the meteor which burst over the town of 
Weston, in Connecticut, in 1807; an excellent ac- 
count of which was given to the public by Pro- 
¢éssors Silliman and Kinsley. ‘The body of it was 
computed to have been not less than twelve or 
thirteen hundred feet in diameter. 

If stones fell from the body, which we have 
hastily and very superficially described, we are 
anxious to know where they fell. We hope to 
hear something on this subject from our friends 
in the eastern parts of this state, or in New Hamp 
shire. Should we obtain any additional informa- 
tion, which is interesting, relative to this extraor- 
dinary celestial visitor, we shall not fail to com- 
Municate it to the public The above is taken 
from the mouths of those who witnessed the phe- 
nomenon. F. HALL. 








From the Dublin Evening Post. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENTAL PRESS. 














‘The press is the terror of despots, and we can, 
not be surprised at their efforts to extinguish the 
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lights it would spread over the Continent. A- 
iarmed at the progress made by “ the Apostles of 
Liberty’ throughout Germany, the governments. 
of Austria and Prussia contemplate new measures 
for the destruction of the Press—so much for the 
Deliverers! 
_ © Vienna, Dec. 13. The Prussian Councillor of 
State, Von Jordon, who is expectéd this evening, 
will probably make a long stay here, as his mis- 
sion is said to embrace very important objects. 
Among other things it is stated, that measures 
will be concerted between our Court and that of 
Prussia, to check the abuses and licentiousness of 
the Press, which threatens Germany with incal- 
culavie evils, unless wise and energetic measures 
are speedily udopted.—In order to secure to the 
vations of Germany the enjoyment of a reasona- 
ble hbeity of the Press, and in general a high 
degree of civil and political freedom, it is neces- 
sary, before all things, to oppose a powerful bar- 
rier to the License of the Press and -Lawless In- 
subordination which begins to show itself in so 
many places.—By the Apostles of Liberty who 
now preach every where from the house-tops, 
Germany can only be plunged either into.the most 
dreadful anarchy, or the most frightful despotism, 
either of which would stitle for many years the 
seeds of improvement in our Country.” 

In Switzerland, it appears, Austria has accom- 
plished her object of extinguishing the Press. 

Zurich, Dec. 24.—The diplomatic Note from 
the Ministers of France and Austria, which has 
been transmitted from the Council of Berne, to 
all the diiferent governments of the Cantons, as 
well as the observations of the said Council, with 
respect to the Journals and Pamphlets, have been 
taken into consideration by the inferior Councils 
and Supreme authorities of most of the Cantons. 
The decision which has been distinctly come to, 


: by the Swiss. government, is, that nothing shall be 


published in that Country which can give the 
slightest offence, or be in the least degree un- 
pleasant to the great powers.” 

On the ist instant, we expressed our apprehen- 
sions that the Grand Duke of Weimar, would be 
obliged to yield to the remonstrances, supported, 
as in every case they are known tobe, by the 
bayonets of the Holy Alliance. Unfortunately our 
prediction has been verified The Paris papers 
of the 3d of this month contain the subjoined 
paragraph: 

“It is asserted inan article from Berlin, dated 
Dec. 24, that Prince Hardenberg, and the Count 
de Zichy, have had at Weimar, a very important 
explanation with the Grand Duke, relative to the 
events at Wartberg, and the licentiousness of the 
works printed in the States of his Koyal High- 
ness.” 

The “very important explanation” is but too 
clearly explained by the following: 

Weimar, Dec. 22—Instead of “the opposition 
Paper” there appeared to day the following print- 
ed notice: 

‘By an order of the Government of the Grand 
Duchy, dated this day, the publication of ‘the op- 
position Paper’ is prohibited till farther orders.’ 

‘Whether, and when, it will be allowed to ap- 
pear again, time must show.” , 

The Weimar Paper called “The opposition,” was 
one ofthe most Independent as well as the most 
Lloquent, on the Coatinent—We are not to won- 
der then that the wrath ofthe Despots, the Dei- 
verers Of Rurope, should be directed against the 
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last light of Liberty in the little State of Weimar; 
one cause of its suppression is believed to be an 
Articie on the State of Hanover, and it is said that 
“the Hanoverian Government is one of those 
which has always been under the greatest terror 
of the Press, and every thing like public discussion 
of its conduct.” 

The statement in this Letter must, on many ac- 
counts, have been unpalatable to that government, 
and perhaps it was found much more easy to 
make it the foundation of a complaint against 
the Weimar Journalist, than to return a satisfac- 
tory answer to it. 

The state of the press in France can be given 
in a few words.—The last accounts from Paris say, 
the Law respecting the Journals has been pub- 
dished in the official part of The Moniteur, and the 
Bulletin des Loix, in the following words:— 

“The Journals, and other Periodical Works, 
which treat of political matters and news, cannot 
appear without the authority of the King, tiil 
the end of the Session 1818.” 

Itis thus that the Legitimates have delivered 
Europe! but, if we mistake not, they are destined to 
be the victims of their own tyranny. 





UPPER CANADA. 


Kingston, June 11. 
Sin—As the gentleman who has favoured me 
with the accompanying communication, has no 
objection, | send it to you for insertion in the 
Gazette. And am, &c. 
ROBERT GOURLAY. 


(Copy.) 
* Colonial Department, Downing street, Marchs 
1818. 


© Strrn—I am directed by Lord Bathurst to ac- 
quaint you, in reply to your letter of the 21st inst. 
that his Majesty’s Government have ceased to 
give any encouragement to individuals desirous of 
proceeding as settlers to his Majestv’s Colonies 
abroad, beyond a grant of 25 acres of Land in the 
Colony which they may select; and that they are 
neither to expect a passage at the expense of 
Government, nor anv assistance ‘after their 
arrival in the Colony. Lord Bathurst js however 
ready to receive propnsals from any persons wil- 
ling toundertake, either by person or by their 
Agent, the cultivation of larger grants of land, 
either at the Cape of Good Hope, or in the North 
American provinces, under the following condi- 
tions: 

“Such grant will only be made to those who can 
engage to take out and locate upon the land 
granted ten Settlers at the least, and the quantity 
in each case will be in proportion of 100 acres for 
every settler proposed to be taken out. In or- 
der to prevent any evasion of this condition, the 
person applying for a grant of land will be re- 
quired to pay a sum at the rate of 10/. for every 
settler, after his arrival in the Colony, as the set- 
tlers shall have been located upon the land as- 
signed. Iam only further to acquaint you, that 
4n case of your being willing to undertake the 
cultivation of land under these conditions, either 
at the Cape ef Good Hope, or in North America, 
and in the event of your proposal being approved 
by his Lordship, a grant will be made to you free 
of expense, and the necessary tonnage will be 
provided for the conveyance of yourself or your 
Agent and the @ettlers whom you may haye en- 
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gaged to accompany you. The expense of victual- 
ing the Settlers will be defrayed by yourself.” 
I am Sir, &c. &e. &e. 


(Signed) HY. GOULBORN, 





LOWER CANADA. 


Quebec, Aug. 6. We received, yesterday, the 
order of H. R. H. the Priace Regent in Council, 
of the 27th May, establishing the Ports of Ha- 
iivax and St. John, New Brunswick, as Free Ports, 
under the act of Parliament of the 8th May last 
inserted in this Gazette of the 23d July.’ . 

The act will accordingly go into immediate 
operation. Its object is evidently to counteract 
the law passed at the last session of the Cs<gregs 
of the United States, inserted in this paper of the 
21st of May last, for closing the American ports 
ayainst British vessels coming from places in the 

riiish colonics from which American vessels are 
excluded, which act is to be in force from the 
Ist of October next. The Nova Scotia and New. 
Brunswick Free Port act, is, therefore, not a de- 
reliction of the navigation laws of Great Britain, 
but alocal and temporary relaxation of them, to 
meet the supposed necessity of a supply of lum- 
ber, live stock, and agricultural produce, from 
the United States, for the West India Islands, 
without suffering these articles to be carried in 
American vesscls; the object of the American 
law being to force Great Britain’ to an abandon- 
ment of her navigation laws in favor of American 
shipping 

The effect of the Nova Scotia and New-Bruns- 
wick Free Port act will shortly appear. If the 
American act should not be sufficient to prevent 
the supplics to the British West Indies, and the 
return of West India produce, from going and 
coming in this indirect way, further legislative 
provision will, probably, be resorted to. « Should 
the Free Port act have its intended effect, its 
operation, we are apprehensive, will be injuti- 
ous to the British North American Colonies ge- 
nerally, by putting American produce, in the 
British possessions, nearly on the same footing 
with British Colonial produce, with respect to 
duties, and enabling the Americans better to 
stand a competition with us in our own markets. 
There is no doubt, however, that the measure 
would prove, in the first instance, advantageous 
to the towns, where the Free Ports are establish- 
ed, by the increase of shipping, and agency, la- 
bour, and the influx of strangers. 

It has been, we understand, in agitation among 
the merchants here to apply for an extensiog of 
the Free Port act to Quebec. Our opinion is 
not formed on the subject—The first thing that 
strikes us, is, that the local situation of Quebec is 
adverse to its enjoying the usual advantages of a 
Free Port; situated many hundred miles from the 
sea, it can never be a place where foreign vessels 
would come to deposit and take cargoes. It 
seems to us, however, on viewing the immense 
and fertile country, daily increasing in popula- 
tion, to which the St. Lawrence is the outlet to 
the sea, that, under proper regulations, the West 
India markets might be supplied from the port 
of Quebec, in British shipping, at even a lower 
rate than they can be supplied from ‘he United 
States; affording, at the same time, a most ex- 
tensive market for West India produce. We 
shall return to this subject on a future occa- 
sion.— Gaz. 
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From the New York Evening Post, Aug. 14. 

By the arrival this morning of the British schr. 
Zanga, in 10 days from Nassau (N. P.) we have 
received Bahama Gazettes as late as the 29th Ju- 
ly. They furnish no news of importance, except 
a few words upon the subject of the late dispute 
between the governor of the Bahamzs and the 

rovincial legislature, which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the latter. The dispute originated in the 
arrest of some person by the assembly, for a con- 
tempt. The matter was finally referred to the 
British ministry, who directed his discharge. 
The assembly, however, like all other assemblies, 
was very tenacious of tts own dignity, and refused 
to comply with tne order. This produced a pro. 
yogation of that body, until the 21st of July, 
when they again assembled. In the mean time, 
considerable excitement was found to exist among 
the people, who did not relish the decision of the 
ministry; and the Governor, finding a determina. 
tion on the part of the Legislature not to recede 
from the ground they had assumed, was obliged 
to dissolve them. 

wer 


SDITOR’S CABINET. 

M. Potrtie4, formerly attached to the Russian 
legation near the United States (as Secretary of 
that legation, with the count Pahlen, we believe) 
has been appointed, say the foreign journals, by 
the emperor Alexander, his minister near the A- 
merican government. M. Politika, when formerly 
here, passed for a man of abilities. 


By an arrival at Boston from Liverpool, Lon- 
don dates have been received to the 4th of July, 
and Liverpool to the 6th. ‘The elections had been 
warmly contested. We select the following ar- 
ticles as being the most important by this arriyal: 


The London Courier of the 1st July, speaking 
of the execution of .2rbuthnat and Ambristie, says— 
“tf they were really guilty of the crime with 
which they stood accused, their fate was such as 
the law of nations warrants. But as to the idea 
of their being emissaries of the British govern- 
ment, it is too ridiculous a supposition to be se- 
riously refuted.’ 

A duel was lately fought at Lisbon, with sabres, 
between an English officer and a Portuguese no- 
bleman, in which the former was victorious, al- 
though it does not appear that either party was 
killed or wounded. It originated in an alleged 
insult offered to a Portuguese lady of nobility. 
The nobleman afterwards employed five or six 
ruffians to assassinate the Engilsh officer and his 
second, but they failed in the attempt. | 

The King of Spain has issued a decree tempo- 
rarily suspending the former decree for establish- 
ing Alicant, Cadiz, Corunna and Santander, ports 
of deposit, until the adoption of some preparato- 
Ty regulations. 

The chair in which Mr. Grattan was riding 
was attacked in the streets of Dublin by a mob 
onthe 30th June and broken to pieces. Mr. 
Grattan received a contusion in the forehead. 

The Jast accounts from France indicate a state 
of perfect tranquillity. ‘the army of occupation 
is to be withdrawn the ensuing October. It is 

affirmed the French ministerial party will acquire 
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great.additional support at the ensuing meeting 
of the Legislative Chambers. 

In Westminster, Sir Francis Burdett and Sir 
Samuel Romilly are elected—In London, Messrs. 
Wood, Wilson, Waithman and Thorp, are cho- 
sen. Alderman Curtis lost his election by about 
100 votes. 

Sir Samuel had 5339, and Sir Francis 5238 
votes. Capt. Maxwell! 4808, Mr. Hunt 84. 

Mr. Canning carried his election, having at the 
close of the poll, 1654 votes; Gen. Gascoyne had 
1444; and lord sefton, the anti-ministerial candi- 
date, 1280. 

Mr. Brougham has lost his election for West- 
moreland. 

The papers contain long lists of old members 
re-elected. 

The health of the British Queen continued 
precarious. 

A letter from Drougheda, Ireland, says, “ We 
have had no/less than three men shot here since 
yesterday. We are in the centre of massacre 
and war.” 

The Duke of Kent and his German bride had 
arrived in England. ; 

“Letters from Petersburg, dated June Sth, 
say, very large purchases of hemp are making for 
the American government.”—Couwrier, July 2. 

Liverpool markets, Jily 5. Cottons heavy; Flour, 
Am, 44s. to 46s. per bbl.; ‘urpentine 14s. to 15s. 
per cwt.; Tar in demand. 

The Boston Centinel says—“It has been men- 
tioned in this and other papers, that Mr. Dela, of 
Portland, was implicated in the late robbery of 
the Bank in that town.—We have the fullest as- 
surances that the imputation was wholly unfound- 
ed; and deem it our duty in justice to this wor- 
thy and injured man, to make this contradiction 
promptly and explicitly, and request all who 
have copied the articles containing the imputa. 
tion to give currency to this contradiction.” 


The following, from the Salem Register, shows 
that the Old Serpent is not to be easily caught: 

The expedition of the Sea Monster has return- 
ed. ‘They saw nothing like the wonder they 
sought. They brought home with them the 
Lophius Piscatorious, often called the Sea Devil, 
but he is no stranger. We are much indebted to 
these citizens for their energies to put into our 
power the wonder of nature which has so Jong 
provoked the public curiosity. 


By an article inserted in another part of this 
paper it will be seen that captain Oven Wuiesr, 
of Chehaw memory, has made his escape from 
the hands of justice. The following is governor 
Rasun’s proclamation for his apprehension: 


STATE OF GEORGIA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
By his excellency William Rabun, governor and 
commander in chief of the army.and navy of 
this state, and of the militia thereof. 


Whereas captain Obed Wright, late of the Geor- 
gia militia, was, on the 29th day of May last, ar- 
rested and confined by the executive authority of 
this state, for a violation of orders in the commis- 
sion ofan outrage on the friendly Indians of the 





Chehaw village, in order that the determination of 
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the president of tle United States, with regard to 
the manner in which he should be tried for said 
offence, could be known: 

And whereas, [ have received information, that 
the said Obed Wright did, on the night ofthe 27th 
, inst. break his said arrest, and abscond from the 
place of his confinement, and probably from this 
state; I have, therefore, thought proper to issue 
this my proclamation, hereby offering 4 reward 
of five hundred doilars, to any person or persons 
who may apprehend the said Obed Wright, and 
deliver him into the custody of the deputy mar- 
shal of the United States for the district of Geor- 
gia, residing at Milledgeville; and I do, moreover, 
hereby require and command all officers, civil and 
military,.to be vigilant and attentive in endeavor- 
ing to apprehend and secure the aforesaid Obed 
Wright, ifto be found within this state, and to 
give allaid and assistance in their power to any 
person or persons, who may apprehend him for 
confinement, in order that he may be brought to 
tral for the crime of which he is charged. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
state, at the State House in Milledgeville, this 
thirteenth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the forty third. 

: WILLIAM RABUN. 
By the Governor. 
ABNER HAMMOND, Secretary of state. 

Obed Wright is supposed to be about 30 years 
of age, five feet eleven inches high, slender trim 
built, said to be very active, fair complexion, light 
blue eyes, and light brown hair. 

We have published to-day a paragraph from a 
Montreal paper, which will amuse our readers by 
its style. -- 

Josepu Bonarantz and lord Seixrrk are said to 
be at Kingston, Upper Canada. 


The subjoined article appears among the “reign 
news under the head of Aix-la-Chapelle, June 18. 
Tt would seem to interest the South Americans a 
little: 

The most extensive preparations are making in 
this city, for the accommodations and comfort of 
the Congress of Sovereigns, Princes, and States- 
men, which is to assemble here in August and 
September next. All the hotels are undergoing 
repairs and decorations; and those to be occupied 
by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the kings 
of Prussia,Bavaria, and the Netherlands, have been 
bespoke some weeks, and are ready to receive 
their illustrious lodgers —The Ministers, &c will 
assemble previously to their masters. ‘The aflairs 
of France will be the subjects of the first delibera- 
tions; then the political relations of the paramount 
States of Europe; and, finally, the restoration of 
Peace in both Hemispheres. 


A vessel foundered in the Potomac on Saturday 
last in a sudden and destructive squall, near Quan- 
tico Creek. Eight persons, women and children, 
are said to have perished. The men on board 
saved themselves. 
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Nothing marks the barrenness of the ordinary 
newspapers at present more than the old Stories, 
epitaphs, &e. which have, in a dearth of news, 
been repested again and again. For the twenti. 
cth time, at least, we have seen the caution not 
to grate a nutmeg at ihe stem end, lest the cen. 


' trai fibres should fall out and leave it hollow. 


A certain Richard Bolan, who dates his address 
at Augusta, in Georgia, and advertises to become 
lieutenant colonel of a regiment of militia, insists 


that “ this is a free country, wherein every man 


** of honest fame has as much claim to solicit ay 

* public office (if a vacancy occurs)” very 
“ necessary preliminary. Ed“ as the most po. 
“tent, wealthy, and informed.” Vie calls himself 
a true republican, but we stspect he belongs to 
the class of Barbones republicans, of Cromwell’s 
days, and appears to have been born out of time. 

In the National Register of Saturday last we 
said, that the editor of the New York Advocate 
 duily threatens to drown the governor (of New 
York) and all his friends in the Grand Canal?— 
Upon this expression Mr. Noah very gravely 
remarks, that he has “ not written any thing 
gainst the Grand Canal for many months:? And 
adds, with equal gravity, that he has iis “ reasons 
for it;” advising this Register, witiia!, to lay 
his finger, in future, on something more tangible.” 
Truly, Mr. Noah is a man of precision; and were 
it not that, in one part of his country paper now 
before us, he tells us of a magistrate who had 
comported himself so improperly towards a citizen 
as to be compelled to make an apology to that 
citizen, whilst, a little farther on, in the same pa- 
per, he informs the reader that it was the citizen 
who had behaved ill and apologized to the ma- 
gistrate, we might think he was, himself, entitled 
to some credit on the score of particularity. We 
do not recollect the exact dates of the “ infinite 
deal of nothing?” which Mr. Noah has uttered 
against governor Cuinrow and the Grand Canal; 
but we are sure that it is not very long aga since 
he was in the daily practice of reviling the one 
and denying the practicability of the other. With 
his * reasons” we meddle not. In vulgar phrase 
it is often said * there is reason in roasting eggs:” 
and if in so small an affair as that of roasting eggs 
there be reason, certainly there may be “ rea- 
sons” (of private grief or of public condemnation) 
for Mr. Noah’s saying any thing he pleases con- 
cerning governor C. and the Grand Canal. 

The Aurora does not maintain the reputation 
which its friends insist belongs to its editor, Mr. 
Duane, for ability, when, in a breath, it accuses 
Mr. Secretary Apams of influencing and control- 
ling the course of the entire administration of the 
government of the United States, and yet denies 
to him more intrinsic talent than is necessary for 


‘a village schoolmaster or a lawyer.” ‘The man - 


who can direct the American government accord- 
ing to his own mere will (an assumption, in rela- 
tion to Mr. A. still remaining to be proved) is 
certainly very far superior in point of intellect to 
a teacher of children or a babbling attorney. No 
perscn can be long and short at the same time. 
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